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result should not be brought about, amid the complicated play of forces 
which the elevation of a great mountain chain must set in motion. 

By the adoption of the subsidence theory for the formation of the 
Yosemite, we are able to get over one difficulty, which appears insur- 
mountable with any other. This is, the very small amount of debris at 
the base of the cliffs and even, at a few points, its entire absence, as 
previously noticed in our description of the Valley. We see that frag- 
ments of rock are loosened by rain, frost, gravity and other natural 
causes, along the walls, and probably not a winter elapses that some 
great mass of detritus does not come thundering down from above, addins', 
as it is easy to see from actual inspection of those slides which have 


occurred within the past few years, no inconsiderable amount to the talus. 
Several of these great rock- avalanches have taken place since the Valley 
was inhabited. One which fell near Cathedral Rock is said to have shaken 
the Valley like an earthquake. This abrasion of the edges of the Valley 
has unquestionably been going on during a vast period of time ; what 
has become of the detrital material ? Some masses of granite now lying- 
in the Valley — one in particular near the base of the Yosemite Fall — are 
as large as houses. Sncli masses as these could never have been removed 
from the Valley by currents of water ; in fact there is no evidence that 
any considerable amount of rock has been, for the canon of the Merced, 
below the Yosemite is nearly free from detritus all the way down to the 
plain. The falling masses have not been carried out by a glacier, for 
there are no remains of the moraines below the Valley, which such an 
operation could not fail to have formed. 

It appears to us that there is no way of disposing of the vast mass of 
detritus, which must have fallen from the walls of the Yosemite since the 
formation of the A 'alley, except by assuming that it has gone down to till 
the abyss, which was opened by the subsidence which our theory sup- 
poses to have taken place. AVliat the depth of the chasm may have been, 
we have no data for computing ; but that it must have been very great 
is proved by the fact that it has been able to receive the accumulations 
of so long a period of time. The cavity was, undoubtedly, occupied 
by water, forming a lake of unsurpassed beauty and grandeur, until 
quite a recent epoch. The gradual desiccation of the whole country, 
the disappearance of the glaciers and the tilling up of the abyss to nearly 
a level with the present outlet, where the Valley passes into a canon of 
the usual lorm, have converted the lake into a valley with a river 
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meandering through it. The process of filling up still continues, and the 
alus will accumulate perceptibly fast, although a long time must elapse 
before the general appearance of the AVI ley will be much altered by this 
cause, so stupendous is the vertical height of its walls, and so slow 
their crumbling away, at least as compared with the historic duration 
of time. 

Lake Tahoe and the valley which it partly occupies we conceive also 
to be, like the Yosemite, the result of local subsidence. It has evidently 
not been produced by erosion ; its depth below the mountains on each 
side, amounting to as much as 3,000 feet, forbids this idea, as do also its 
limited area and its parallelism with the axis of the chain. The Lake is 
still very deep, over 1,000 feet; but how deep it was originally and how 
much detritus has been carried into it, we have no data for even crudely 
estimating. 






